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In the morning ſow thy ſeed, and 
in the evening withhold not thine 
band: for thou hnoweſs nut be- 
_ ther ſhall proſper, either this or 
that, or whether they beck fall 
be alike * 


\ 


deosg OLOMON was a prince, great- 
ly celebrated for penetration and 
oo diſcernment in affairs, natural and 
Civil, moral and divine. His noble thirſt 
after knowledge and wiſdom, were ſoon diſ- 


covered: his attention was cloſe. Means Is 


and opportunities of various kinds were im- 
proved. His reflections proper, and well 

adjuſted. By a long courſe of obſervation | 
and wide experience, which curioſity had 
prompted him to make, and to improve to 
the utmoſt ; in his advancing years, his 
A 2 een 
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judgment of things was greatly ripened, and 
well eſtabliſhed. 
This book is the product, of a mind vaſt 
_ ly enlarged by the beſt aids ;—after it was 
emerged out of the dangerous depths of va- 
nity and folly, into which his eager inclina- 
tions, and the wrong uſe of wealth and pow- 
er had carried him. It may then, juſtly de- 
mand our eſteem, and a cloſer conſideration 
than the definitions and maxims, of the other 


moſt diſtinguiſhed and admired ſages of for- 


mer times; whoſe names have been em- 


balmed with the tne veneration and ap- 


plauſe. 


Without the expence and hazard which 


he incurred, by making the trial; - we are 
here taught, what is the ſum of the ſatisfac- 
tion, which the purſuits and enjoyments of 
this world can afford us; if we allow our- 
ſelves ever ſo great a length in them: what 
eſtimate we are to form of it in its beſt 
eſtate; and when we are beſt capable of 
ſeeking them out, and having a reliſh of 
them :—and eſpecially after we have paſſed 
over the moſt airy, and ſanguine time of life, 
and are come to weigh things with cooler 
and more mature thoughts: when ſenſe and 
paſſion ſubſide, and our rational powers ob- 
tain a freer exerciſe ; and their dictates bear 
a greater 
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greater ſway with us: — and when, conſe- 


quently, we are diſpoſed to cheriſh a clearer 


Notion, and a more perfect conviction, what 


is the chief good, in which our Is | 


views and efforts ought to terminate. 


Ihis is very expreſſly aſſerted at the cloſe 0 
of the book ; and very ſtrongly hinted. in 
many other paſſages and remarks, which 


occur in it: which I cannot now pretend to 


point out. They who converſe much with 
the ſcriptures, —as I hope we all do— will 
eaſily excuſe me this attempt. 

The former part of the chapter before us, 
down to the cloſe of my text, ſeems to be 
an exhortation, to perſons who are raiſed 
above a ſtate of penury, into a capacity of 
ſhewing mercy to thoſe who are in it; to 
regard the calls to be uſeful which are kom 
time to time, made on them. | 

In the words I have read, there is an ob- 
vious alluſion to the buſineſs of the huſband- 
man. Who is an inſtrument in the hand 


of providence, of doing good to the animal 


creation ; by manuring the earth, and put- 
ting ſeeds of divers kinds into it: which 
« receiving bleſſing from G O D,” afford an 
increaſe © to the ſower, and bread to the 
et 4 1 

' By 


Ti} 
By which 8 it was not unuſual with 
e divine ſpirit, to repreſent the duty of men 
and chriſtians under moral government 
in a ſocial ſtate, and as related to another 
world. Thus a careleſs corrupt people were 
admoniſhed, - to break up their fallow ground, 
% and not to ſow among thorns: to ſow to 
* themſelves in righteouſneſs, and reap in 
et mercy (a). And in a ſerious recommen- 
dation of the practice of religion, it was ſaid, 
© whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alfo 
© reap (5): * he that ſoweth wickedneſs 


« reapeth the ſame (e); and he that ſowetn 


good ſeed plentifully, ſhall reap accordingly. 
And the miniſter of Chriſt is deſcribed, as 
« ſowing to the people, ſpiritual things (d); 
when he inſtructs them in the pure doctrine 
| of our Lord. | | 
It is likewiſe to be obſerved that, * to eve- 
e ry thing there is a ſeaſon, and a time to 
| © every purpoſe under the heaven ;—a time 
| * to plant, as well as a time to gather that 
« which is planted (e) to which a ſkilful 
maſter of the field has a regard i according 
to the nature of the climate under which he 
_ and of the ſeed which he ſows. And 
| thus 


(. Jer. iv. 3. Hol * . (5) Gal. vi, 7. 7. 
() Job iv. 8. (4) 1 Cor. ix. 11. (e) Eccl. iii. 1, 3. 


_ 
thus © what our hand findeth to do (), ei- 
ther for the benefit of our awn minds, or in 
order to promote the intereſt of others, and 
the honour of GO, is to be done while 
« it is day — there is a night approaching 
e when none can "I" * af- 
ter all, 

The huſbandman is not abſolutely 3 
what produce he ſhall have, to reward his 
labour and expence: or which of the ſeed- 
times will afford the beſt harveſt the car- 
ly or the latter. And, in like manner, there 
may, in ſome reſpects, be an uncertainty . 
how far the religious ſervices we perform, 
may anſwer our expectations: how far our 
charitable affiſtance to thoſe around us, may 


fulfil our hopes; — and whether this or the 
other inſtance thereof, 8 turn to dhe bel 


account. 


This is the general ſends, in aki I take 
the expreſſion now under conſideration : 
and, if I miſtake not, was the ſentiment of 
the inſpired. Penman. 1 

In proſecution of the Ghine, I would 
place theſe hints in a wider and more di- 
ſttinct view ; by ranging my thoughts under 
two principal heads: —the one concerning 
matter of fact, —the aber a ** WG con- 
duc iz. tart, 


vo I. We 
Y Eccl. ix. 10. (2) John ix. * 


al 
„ felves, that what we do in a way of 


CE} 


We cannot, in all caſes, aſſure our- 


- charity, will anſwer a good purpoſe :— 
or that one kind of it will be more uſe- - 


MF: 


ful than another: though there be 
meaſures of probability, which ſhould 
determine the conduct of a wiſe and 
= man. 


u. That though our proſpects bs ſome- 
what clouded, it is, notwithſtanding, 
incumbent on us, to contribute our 
beſt endeavours, to further the true in- 


tereſt of mankind, and of virtue. 


We cannot in all cafes, be certain that 


- our charitable offices, will anſwer the 


end propoſed ; ;—0r that one kind of be- 


neficence may on the whole, be more 


uſeful than another ;—though there be 


- meaſures of probability in theſe things, 


which may well determine the conduct 


of a wiſe and thinking man.—Thor 
knoweſt not whether ſhall proſper, either 
this or that, or whether they both ſhalt . 
be alike good. 


Under this obſervation, I would not be 


underſtood to n, chat it is quite un- 


Certain, 


certain, whether our well intended acts of 
charity, will produce any valuable fruits at 
all ;—either from G O D or from man; 
in this world or the next. To ſay ſuch a 
thing. would be to contradict the truth; and 
to give the greateſt diſcouragement, to what 
I come here to recommend. 

But that my meaning may * epprohanc 
ed, let us conſider things as they are likely 
to ſtand in the future ſtate, and how in the 
preſent :—ot what notice the righteous and 
merciful GO D will take of what we do in 
his ſervice, and for the benefit of our fellow 
creatures; and what effect it commonly has 
on thoſe, who are made partakers of our 
kindneſs. | 

In the firſt caſe, nothing I think, can be 
more ture, than that we ſhall find our ac- 
count in our labours of - love;“ when we 
come into the world of „ provid- 
ed they be animated with pious and friendly 

principles, and our general temper and cha- 
racter be conſiſtent therewith, For it is an 
error to ſuppoſe, as ſome ſeem to do, that 
this kind of charity will atone for a multi- 
tude of enormities; ſo as to render a per- 
ſon acceptable to GOD at laſt, though 
he has not explicitely and fully N of 


them. | : | 
B . 2 08 
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But we have the greateſt reaſon to believe 
that the humane beneficent perſon other 
things agreeable—will meet with his reward 
in the hfe to come. For « GOD does not 
“forget the ſervices which are, eſpecially 
« aimed at the honour of his name {(þ).” 


And Chriſt our Lord has declared, © the 


«merciful ſhall obtain mercy ;—ſhall be re- 
t compenced at the reſurrection of the juſt :” 
(i) that he regards the favours ſhewn to 
his poor brethren as © done to himſelf:— 
and that they who dealt moſt liberally, ſhall _ 


be numbered with the ſaints, who will be 


admitted to life eternal (. And, hereup- 
on, a direction is given to miniſters, by an 


apoſtle of our Lord, to “ charge the rich 


«* 1n this world, to be ready to diſtribute, and 


« willing to communicate, on important oc- 


e caſions; becauſe thereby they will lay up 
tt in ſtore for themſelves, a good ſecurity a- 
« gainſt the time to come (1);”—and Chriſt 
adviſed his diſciples, to © make to themſelves 
« friends” of the abundance of earthly trea- 
ſures of which they are poſſeſſed, that . when 
te they fail,” thoſe offices of the generous 
ſou}, may, through the divine favour, in- 


| er 


) Heb. vi. 10. (i) Mat. v. 7. Luke xiv. 14. 


Mat. xxv. 40, 46. (i)*1 Tim. vi. 17,.— 19. 


8 L | 
troduce en <« into everlaſting habitati- 
ce ons (m).” 13575 1 

To which I 40 add, chere are in follp- 
ture promiſes relating to their preſent fate ; 
which ſhould be of great weight with us :;— 
though many of them were more peculiarly 
adapted to the ſecular diſpenſation of the 
Jews, than to what we are under,—*< Deal 
* thy bread to the hungry ;—cover the na- 
ce ked; and hide not thyſelf from thy own 
e fleſh :—then ſhall thy light break forth as 
te the morning, and thy health ſpring forth 
« ſpeedily (u).“ He that hath pity on the 
« poor lendeth unto the Lord; and that which 
ec he hath given will he pay him again (0) :” 

—* GOD will ſupply all his need; he will 

« deliver him in the time of oublez he ſhall 
ce be bleſſed on the earth, and his ſeed after 
< him Cp). The providence which ſuperin- 
tends all affairs, and the diſpoſitions of men 
and the connections and tendencies of things 
conſidered ; ſuch events may be commonly 
expected: even though we think it requiſite 
to apply ſuch aſſurances to the beneficent 
chriſtian, with ſome degree of caution, | 

Thus far, then, they who © ſhew mercy 

6 < with cucerfulneſs, have room to hope they 
M "F237 7: mall 


= (e Luke i 67 Ifai. li. 7,8. Ce) Prov. xix. 17. 
(#) Phil, iv. 19. Pal. xli. 1, 2. Pſal. xxxvii. 26. 
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ſhall not labour in vain. Sooner or later 


they will be © bleſſed in their deed.” 


hut if we turn our thoughts to the objects 


of our charity, and the events of it with re- 
ſpect to thoſe who ſhare therein; we may 
pronounce thoſe events ſomewhat doubtful: 


as it is no wonder they ſhould be; conſi- 


dering what a variety there is in the tempers 
and inclinations of thoſe whom we oblige; 
in their ſituation the temptations they 
meet with the influence under which they 
fall; and many other circumſtances, which 


offer themſelves to our minds, 


Theſe obje&s,—to recur to the figure em- 
ployed 1 in the text—anſwer to the „il, which 
receives the grain from the hand of the ſow- 
er. But there is likewiſe, a variety in the 
nature and kinds of the ſced which falls into 
it. Some being more rich and pure than 
others. According to which, the harveſt to 
ariſe from them, we ſhall imagine, will be 
of a more or leſs perfect and uſeful kind :— 
after the ſeed ſown has been duely cultiva- 
ted, and incouraged in the progreſs of its 
growth, by the interchanging aids of hea- 
venly dews, and * and ſeaſonable 
weather. 

He who is intent on receiving a plenteous 


4 joyful produc from what he Path in 


the 


{ a8 1 
the earth; muſt take care to free the ſoil 
from noxious weeds, and other things whic', 

: * might hinder its fertility; to break and mel- 
low it; muſt ſuit his ſeed to it; muſt watch 
and defend the tender ſpringing blade; and 
after it is riſen into the ear, and come to 


maturity; muſt gather it in its ſeaſon, But 
all his ſkill and induſtry may be loft, if pro- 
Vidence does not favour him. For under 
the diſpleaſure of it; © a fruitful land is turn- 
s ed into barrenneſs; the ſeed is buried un- 
der the clods, or it ariſes * to a _— | 
and untimely harveſt, | 
But let us again take chings out of the 4 
gure; and ſuppoſe what I apprehend none 
of us will deny — that the bleſſing and aſſiſt- | 
ance of Almighty G O D, are neceſſary to 
ſecure the ſucceſs of our moſt! laudable de- 
ſigns, of promoting the virtue and happineſs | 
of our neighbours; and that he is always | 
moſt ready to encourage our honeſt and pi- 
ous endeavours. For it is his delight to do | 
good; and it is his methad to do it, by the 
hand and by the counſel of the denevolent 
man; whom he hath raiſed up and furniſh- 
ed with abilities and dif poſitions to this end. 
And yet, after all, we cannot with cer 
Faraty declare before - hand, that any particu- 
"ww ſcheme of uſefulneſs, to which we gi 


the 


L 
the preference, will fully anſwer our views 
in it; or will not, in many inſtances, fail. 
Becauſe this will very much depend on the 
behaviour of thoſe for whoſe ſake it is con- 


| trived and carried on. And that is often 
wide from, ſometimes the reverſe of, what 
might have been reaſonably expeted; *-: 


What is imparted for the relief of the ur- 
gent demands of animal nature; — for the 


ſupport of the ſick and maimed, the aged 


and expoſed ;—anſwers its purpoſe, in ſome 
meaſure, - by mitigating their wee and 
ſore complaints. 

But the influence avid -jenpiehrenivne, 


which the beſt acts of charity make upon 
the minds of thoſe who partake of it, are 
not always ſo great and remarkable, as it is 
to be wiſhed they were: or as, from the na- 


= | ture and circumſtances of the benefit, it 


| 


might be hoped they would be. 


One would imagine, if the reaſons of 


l | things only were regarded, that they who 


have been highly obliged, by being reſcued 


|| from miſery, and happily provided for out 
of mere. compaſſion, by an opulent friend: 


| ſhould behave with decency and reſpe& to 

that friend; and ſtudy to thew themſelves. 
| parry every way in their power. And the 
ed deſtitute and low in the world, may 


= 


* 
find ſome ſuch ways, one time or other, if 
they pleaſe. But.—I am ſorry to mention 
it—ſome of thoſe who are moſt obliged, are 
back ward to give teſtimony of a thankful 
fpirit. Some have been known to afftont 
and abuſe their earthly benefactors. Which 
is not ſtrange, to one who conſiders, they | 
affront and rebel againſt * 0 TO in 
< heaven” likewiſe. $ 

So again, it is often a 0 ks 
have been put in a way of education, which 
was kindly deſigned to fit them to be uſeful 
members of civil ſociety, in an honeſt occu- 
pation, or; ſome good capacity of ſerving 
others; have not, in the iſſue, been much 
more ſo, than thoſe who have had no ſuch 
peculiar care taken of them.—I may adven- 
ture to aver, there have been inſtances of |! 
| ſome ſuch, who have been more diſtin» | 
guiſhed, by the vileſt immorality, deſtruc- 
tive of the intereſts of the community; than 
- thoſe who have been left to grow up in a 

ſtate of profound ignorance, Moreover, 
Even the methods which are taken; by 
the well-diſpoſed, to promote the cauſe of 
religion; do not ſo generally ſucceed, 28 
they are in themſelves ſuited to do. The de- 
pravity which is obvious in the human 
- min the vanities of life, and the tide of 
| vicious 


{ 
| 
1 
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raked 


Vicious faſhion and cuſtom, prove be | 


to, and break the commendable. deſigns.” 


They who in early life have been taught the 
| fear of GOD and the folly of fin, and diſ- 


covered ſome promiſing ſymptoms of a right 


| blaſs ; when they have come abroad, amidſt 


the gay and the profane, have ſoon forgot and 
loſt thoſe traces; —have ſoon learned to fol- 
low the giddy and wicked multitude :—and 


a few have even exploded and ridiculed the 
reſtraints, which had once been laid on 
 them—and exerted the faculties which had 
been a little widened by good inſtruction, to 


give a greater you «ng countenance to 
vice. 


Wn of the many who have had 
the benefit of expence and pains of this na- 


ture beſtowed on them, I fear that experi- 


* ing often — and not ſo good as 


ence teaches us, there ars not a few on whom 

all ſeems to be loſt, for the preſent. 3 
On this footing we may be able to gueſs 

at the propriety of the expreſſion, * caſt thy 


' © bread on the waters” (ver. 1.) Deal thy 


bounty to the people; though in ſome re- 


B ſpec, it be like flinging ſeed into the ſea, or 


a torrent, which is never likely to produce 
it to an increaſe, but hurries it away to a 
wide diſtance.— The poor and miſerable be- 


they 
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they ought to be: forgetting favours receiv- 
ed, and not making the — ona "EE | 
Which is their duty. 

And theſe thoughts may lead us to reflet 
on our Sayiour's parable of the ſower, and 
his explication of it {q) :—which teach us 
in general, that the means which are uſed | 
for the improvement of the minds of man- 


kind, are either totally loſt on them; or an- | 


ſwer but very imperfectly; or elſe, 16 few 
inſtances, plentifully; according to their 
various diſpoſitions, circumſtances, connecti- 4 
ons, and diligence. E 
Hereupon then, perhaps we 1 heard ie” 
haſtily aſſerted, * it is an unadviſed and vain 
* thing, to laviſh our time and ſtrength and | 
ſubſtance, as many do, in order to ſerve a a 
* ſtupid and unworthy race of beings; who 
© are not likely to be bettered by what we 
© do for them :—to reward us, or to be 
© more uſeful to themſelves, or to ſociety, 
© than they would be if quite neglected. 
But this would be premature and incon- | 
ſiderate judgment. As well might the la- 
borious plowman, determine to ſtop his 
hand, and never more adventure his ſeed | 
into. the ground: becauſe ſome years, it 
has been buried and loſt, or has afforded | 


5 + 1 


(9) Matt, xiii, 
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but a thin. produce to recompence his care 
and fatigue. | 

Has not Solomon himſelf ade. againſt | 
ſo wrong and. froward a concluſion ?—in 
| faying, © he that obſerveth the wind will not 
It © reap. G 40 . en words have, 1 


3 he hs will nat = till the ed oa 
from a favourable quarter, may let the time 
* of ſeed paſs over; and he that will not 

© reap, becauſe he is afraid of every cloud 
that threatens rain, may loſe his harveſt :. 
| ©—ſo they that will do no good till the times 
I © be juſt as they would have them; or till 
| © they find objects againſt whom there lies 
© no exception; will never want reaſons to 
| © excuſe their duty, and defer it till they 
have no opportunity for it Cr). | 
| All that it becomes us to. do, is, to deter- 
| mine and, conduct ourſelves; according to 
the remarks we make, and the mn. 
of things. 

If any particular method of 8 be 
found upon reiterated trial, generally, to have 
had bad effects; and ſeldom good ones ſuf- 
| ficient to balance them: —if they who are 
\ poprahed by, and partake Gi it, grow inſo- 
\ 3 lent, 
4 r F See Patr. Paraph. in loc. 
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lent, idle, arid intem perate:—behave ill ts 
their benefactors, and dare to inſult theit 
G OD :—if this be a comtnon caſe, and 
the remedies made uſe of againſt it be found 
incffeQual :—this may be a good reaſon for | 
dropping ſuch a charity. For we ought 
to check the occaſions of miſconduct as 
much as poflible ; and to lend r no o afliſtance 
to them, et Lode 

But there are ue; ways of ang 
good, which have much fewer inconvenien- 
cies of this nature attending them: Wick 
often have contrary effects. And a bare Pol 
Jibility of their not anſwering in every in- 
ſtance, can be no excuſe for renouncing them 
all. If in any particular way, it is apparent 
not only that there is a tendency to promote 
uſefulneſs; but that every year affords various 


freſh inſtances of the benefit procured there- 


by to ſociety and to religion this will juſ- 
tify the merciful man in continuing his 


friendly aid to it, or rather EY him to 


And ede it i city to be pleted, 


an corruption and wickedneſs of divers 
kinds, are growing every day more popular 
and outragious it muſt well-become us 


to > ſtretch out a hand againſt the ſpreading 
3 82 1 "vn 
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evil; leaſt the vengeance of the Almighty; | 
ſhould come ſpeedily down upon us. 

We muſt, then, allow it to be a very 
good expedient, to provide for the ſober and 
religious education of children; in order to 
arm them againſt the epidemical pollution, 


and lay them under a better influence. And 


ſo diminiſh the ſluices of impiety; which, 
if there were no ſuch attempt made, would 
riſe apace, and by degrees deluge the nation, 
The other thing * which I am tg 
treat, is, 


III. That though our proſpects be ſome- 


what obſcure, or not ſo agreeable as we 
deſire; it is, notwithſtanding, incum- 
bent on us, to contribute our beſt en- 
deavours to further the true intereſts of 
virtue and of mankind. In the morning 
| ſow thy feed; and in * n with 
hold not thine hand. 

Famine, and its direful circumſtances, 
muſt ſoon enſue, if all the arts and labours 
of huſbandry ſhould be ſuſpended ; becauſe 
events in nature, and the courſe of providence, 
are ſomewhat dubious. This ſhould be ra- 
ther a ſpur to induſtry and watchfulneſs, 


And ſo the poſſibility of meeting with baffle 
and diſappointmept in our charitable de- 
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ſigns, ſhould be a reaſon for redoubling our 
efforts, to attain an end of the greateſt im- 
portance; —in hopes, that if ſome of them 
do not anſwer, others may. | On 
And indeed, this is the footing « on which 
a great part of the buſineſs of the world, and 
which is neceſſary for the ſecurity of the be- 
ing and comfort of ſociety, is carried on. 
How many hazards attend the undertakings 
of the merchant, and the fair trader and 
yet. no one will juſtify an abſolute ſtoppage of 
their reſpective employments; under a ſur- 
miſe, they may gain but little by it ſome- 
times. Do they not rather, on this account, 
apply ſo much the greater attention and in- 
duſtry, to guard againſt poſſible inconveni- - | 
ences and loſſes? and do not we all agree to 
pronounce this management very proper. 
We are adviſed in my text, to obſerve the 
like. —And we ſhould do it the rather, as 
there is, in the inſtance we are now conſider- 
ing, more. depending on the ſucceſs we. aim 
at, than on that of a common office in [ce 
cular life. 1 ho 
The morning, and the evening here, 
may be taken for the whole day, of which 
they are the principal parts. The day is de- 
ſigned by the Wiſe Maker of all, to be em- 
ployed ip the ſeveral exerciſes ſubſervient 
r * 
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11 
to the ſuſtenance and good œconomy of the 
human ſpecies. Though under this figure 
of a day, the term of our life is often ligni- 
fied. This was our Saviour's thought; 
« are there not twelve hours in the day? 
« muſt work the work of him that ſent 
« me while it is day; the night cometh (5). 
„Walk while ye have the light, leaft 
© darkneſs ſhould come upon you (z).” To 
which agrees the advice of the apoſtle—t as 
e we have 4 ke us do us un- 
ann., 
It may not be amiſs to take a little notice 
| of this diſtinction of the Gay, mentioned by 
the wife king. 
| 1. In the morning ſow thy fed... | Accord. 
ing to the declaration * the ſun ariſeth, and 
© man goeth forth to his labour,” he is to 
enter on action as ſoon as poſſible, after he 
comes out on the ſtage of life, and has at- 
tained ſome faculties for it. The morning 
then, in this place, may ſignify, as early as 
|| you ſhall find yourſelf qualified and enabled 
| to do thus and thus:—as well as the firſt 
time occafion calls on you to be ſo en gaged. 
It was we know, an appointment to. the 
Jews under the law, to offer the firſt fruits 
n = 0d 595.408. 


| (s) John ix. 4. chap. xi. 9. (z) John xii, 35. 
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of their induſtry, and increaſe, to GOD. 
Which was an inſtruction to them, as it is 
likewife to us, to devote the prime of out 
life, and ſtrength, and underſtanding, and of 
the gains we make in an honeſt calling, to 
the ſervice of GOD, and to further the 
welfare of men.—And thereby to confeſs 
his right to our all; and endeavour to obtain 
his-blefling on the reſidue, * on our * 
lowing labours. 
Before we come to the an of lifs, 

we find all our powers of action moſt vigo- 
rows and alert z——our capacity of being uſe- 
ful to our neighbours, in matters of religi- 
on, and in many other caſes, more extended 
and leſs liable to interruption in their exer- 
ciſe, than when we are further advanced. 

And, perhaps I may juſtly. add, we find it 
an eaſier matter to part with a little of our 
earthly ſubſtance, when we firſt come into 
poſſeſſion of it, than it may be afterwards: 
hen too many learn to keep their tenure 
with a ſteadineſs hardly to be ſhaken by any 
arguments of reaſon ;—any e of 
compalics. , 

_ Hereupon then, I might take the liberty 
of dropping a hint, to the young who are 
come to years of diſcretion, and to thoſe who. 
have met with ſome ſucceſs in their ſecular 
buſi- 
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bufineſs :—that it well becomes them to res 
member, they are not made for themſelves 
only that they are endowed with advan- 
tages, and a meaſure of this world's goods; 
not merely to gratify their animal inclinati- 
ons, or for the ſole benefit of the families 
to which they belong, or which are ſpring- 
ing from. them. The welfare of the com- 
munity, the rules of religion, have a further 
call upon them—to open their hands and 
their hearts, to the diſtreſſes and wants. of 
multitudes : which, if well confidered, plead 
for their friendly relief, more than the pa- 
| thetic oratory of language can do. In 
« the morning fow thy ſeed” let the indigent 
and the ignorant, be profited by thy ſuperior 
abilities—by the fruits of thy diligence. Be- 
gin well; and thereby throw a favourable 
aſpect over all thy undertakings in the pro- 
greſs of life. Thus ſeek a conſciouſneſs, 
and a dependence, which will turn much to 
thy account. 

2. In the evening withbold not thine hand. | 
That is, ceaſe not to improve returning oc- 
caſions of being uſeful, though thou haſt 
been attentive to othire before. Haſt thou 
« diſperſed abroad,” and are the effects of 
what thou haſt done likely to be better or 
n than thou didſt apprehend ;—let that 
be 


3 ow 

be no reaſon againſt a further diſperſion. Go 
on in thy duty; and hope the beſt. 
It is no unuſual thing, for perſons who 


have heretofore diſcovered the fignals of a li- 


beral mind, when they come towards the 
decline of their days, to narrow their temper; 


and * ſhut up the bowels of their compaiſi- 


 * on” from their brethren in need. A ſelf- 
ih principle gains the aſeendant with them: 


though they pretend an increaſe of know- 
ledge, and a higher regard to other obligati- 
ons, as a ground of the change in their con- 


duct. — In their younger years they did as 


© much as if became them, in behalf of the 
© unhappy. Now they muſt look at home. 


I # 


They know not to what circumſtance they | 


may be reduced themſelves, ' And few pi- 
© ty thoſe who throw away their ſubſtance, 


* which they may live to need: There may 
© be days, and years, of darkneſs and trouble 


© before them; which they, or their deſcen- 
« dants, may not be able to weather through; 
without the help of all they have collected 
c together, with much ſtudy and continued 
* care and fatigue. 


But the wiſdom which was well aware 


of theſe poſſibilities, has told us, we © have 
te the poor always with us: —and if fo, al- 
ways intruſted to our care and kindneſs ;— 


— 
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and has exhorted us, not to be weary of | 


« well-doing;”—and to © give a portion ta 
« ſeven, and alſo to eight, even becauſe we 
* know not what evil ſhall be on the earth, 
e and know not the work of GOD who 


* maketh all (&); whether times of 3 


poverty or plenty may be before us;— 


© whether we ſhall live or die; what they 
* who ſucceed us may be; — whether what 
© we have gathered together, may be kept 
* or loſt; and particularly how providence 
© can cauſe an eſtate to ſink and vaniſh, or 
© to grow and be eſtabliſhed, according to 
the behaviour of the owner.” For © there 
« js that ſcattereth, and yet encreaſeth ; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty Y. # 

Though here indeed, it may be requiſite 
to intimate, that the principles of equity 
and prudence ought to guide our charitable 
contributions. Tis poſſible for ſome to be 


liberal at the expence of their creditors ;— 


or to beſtow upon ſtrangers and the moſt 
unworthy, what ſhould be applied to the 
maintenance of their neareſt relatives, whom 
it is a crime to neglect; —or to be more 
profuſe of their favours, than their own cir-. 
cumſtances, or thoſe of the cayſes recom- 
| mended 


© (=) ver. 2, 5. 605 Prov. xi. 24. 
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mended to them may permit. or require 

them to be. 

* | We ought to ſhew a fri and e- 
ous regard, to Wt rules of rendering to 
ce all their due; to © owe no man any 
thing; and to = happineſs of thoſe 
who are linked to us, by the cloſeſt ties of 
conſanguinity and choſen friendſhip ;—and 
to guide our charity, as well as our other af- 
fairs, with diſcretion ; ſo as not to endanger 

our own reputation, or that of religion, by 
an injudicigus and exceſſive liberality, when 
our aid is deſired for others. 1 > 

But keeping theſe things in our eye, we 
may be perſuaded it is with great propriety, 
we are admonithed to beware of a mean ſor- 
did temper, when we come towards the pe- 

_ riod of life: — but rather to draw forth our 
<« ſoul,” with a warmer generoſity, to coun- 
tenance and carry on public uſeful deſigns, 
and to ſerve the cauſe of 'virtue, which we 
ſhould eſpouſe. Becauſe then, it may be 
preſumed, our ability to do ſo may be aug- 

| mented ;—and it is probable it will ſoon end, 

0 as our days muſt. We may, with a peculi - 

ar emotion ſay to ourſelves, perhaps this 
opportunity which is offered me, of doing 
ſomething for GOD and for my fellow. 
5 . may be the laſt 1 ſhall have: 1 

3 will 


a. Sg 


ſhadows of death may on be ſtretched 


ſteemed a very commendable and impor- 


b of the poor, in the proteſtant way. The 
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« will then readily embrace it: — for the 


out over me. 
The inſtitution for the encouragement of 
which we are now met here, may be e- 


tant one. 


The preſent State of the School. 


HE foundation of the charity- 

ſchool in Gravel-lane, Southwark, 
* was laid more than ſeventy years ago, by 
three gentlemen of valuable memory; in 
* order to diſconcert a pernicious ſcheme of a 
* popiſh free-ſchoo}, then publiſhed; and to 
* provide for the inſtruction of the children 


number firſt admitted was forty ; but by-a 
* gradual augmentation, it is now. brought to 
two hundred. The children are taught to 
* read, write, and cypher: — the girls to work 
© at their needle, and knit. They are inſtruc- 
ted in the principles of common chriſtiani- 
* ty:—are taught without any expence to 
their parents; and furniſhed with bibles, 
© teſtaments, catechiſms, writing and cypher- 
ing books. This is ſaid to be the firſt ſchool 
of the kind, in which proteſtant diſſentors 


were 
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* were concerned; — and into which objects 
© are received without diſtinction of parties: 
£ —the common good being intended. It 
£ 1s fituated in one of the pooreſt parts of the 
city: —eſpecially for the benefit of the 
children of the pooreſt watermen, fiſher- 
5 men, and others. The charges of it have 
been defrayed, by the gifts and ſubſcripti- 
ons of private perſons ; ; with an annual 
collection in this place, and at Weſtminſter, 
s together with the remembrances of the 
© ſame, in the laſt wills of ſome benevo· 
5 lent PR 


1 into take notice "op the long handing 
and increaſe of this ſchool, ſeem to indicate 
the uſefulneſs of it: —and this renders it 
worthy the countenance of the wealthy and 
the good.— I hope it will remain undet 
the guidance and care of an indulgent 
vidence | N 

Permit me, nd to drop a Hine —as 
10 was erected in order to fortify tendet 
minds, againſt the corruptions and ſhocking 
cruelties of popery ; and to ſecure their at- 
tachment to the proteſtant cauſe: I ſhould 
think it adviſeable to keep that end Mill in 
view, in the inſtructions offered to children 
| fn this ſchool 0s: informing them in the 


meg 
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moſt dangerous tenets and practices of the 


romiſh church, and the true grounds of our 


ſeparation from it. And the rather as there 
15, at this time, too much reaſon to com- 
plain, of the progreſs that deluſion is mak- 
ing among us, though under ſpecious dif- 
guiſes: —eſpecially with the poor, who have 


not had the advantage of a rational and pi- 


ous education. Let us look well to the 


culture and defence of the minds of the 


young; leaſt the common enemy ſow tares 


| in them. 


[1 


| 


|| having the benefit of the ſchool ;—1 think 
care ought to be taken, that they conſtantly 
attend on public worſhip, in ſome proteſtant 
* afſembly or other, on that day. For there 
(| is no great likelihood of their being inured 

; to a REGORINg: ſenſe of — things, and à 

deen 


ä 
| 


1 would adventure to offer one FOR 
more, to the conſideration of the managers 
of this ſchool ;—we renounce the bigotry of 


a party ſpicit ;—and are more concerned to 
| ſee perſons growing up to the love and prac- 
| tice of ſobriety and religion; than to have 
| them follow with us, and attend on our me- 
| thod of public worſhip on the Lord's-day. 


| But though you do not oblige the ' children 
of different parties, to frequent the churches 
of proteſtant diſſenters as a condition of their 


| 
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| habirof virtue, if they have a full liberty to 
profane that day; and to be abſent from all 
the public means of religion. As it is, I 
preſume, a juſt but fad obſervation we have 
often made—when perſons of mature and 
higher life, have for a time, withdrawn from 
them; they have ſoon grown weary of all 
other appearances of regard to the Deity 
and been prepared to go into all the filly aud 
degrading levities and exceſſes of the age 
But, though I take this freedom, I flatter 
myſelf, theſe things have been, and will be | 
provided for by you. 

And now, Sirs, let me hope that you are 
all diſpoſed to continue your charitable ſup- 
port of this uſeful defign, Your meeting 

| here on this occafion, aſſures me that you are. 
« As GOD hath proſpered you ” and your | 
righteous purſuits in life, particularly the. | 
laſt year; ſhew, at the opening of a new. 
one, that you are deſirous to © honour him 
with your ſubſtance ;” by putting this ri- 
fog generation into the paths of wiſdom, | 
temperance, and a commendable diligence. 
Some who a year ago countenanced and con- 
tributed to this ſcheme, are gone into ano- 
ther world, to receive the reward of their 
piety and beneficence. Others of you, per- 
| 1 find yourſelves © going the way 8 all 


— 
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tr the earth. But are you not moved with 
an inward concern, that after you are gone, 
a ſeed ſhould be ſecured for the ſervice of 
G OD, and on the fide of the beſt intereſt | 
of civil ſociety ; amidſt the vanity and idle- 
neſs and enormities of the preſent times? 
reach forth a liberal hand to ſtrengthen the 
good cauſe:—and the rather as you find, 
what is collected with this view, applied with 
ſo much fidelity, ſkill, and advantage. And, 

In due ſeaſon ye will reap, an ample 
te recompence of your bounty, if ye faint 
cc not.” Bread which is thus diſtributed 
abroad, and to appearance irrecoverably gone, 
« will be found after many days:”—it may 
be in the benefit done to others; however 
in that which ſhall redound to yourſelves. 
« The liberal ſoul ſhall be greatly enriched.” 
(z) For this, the Lord ſhall bleſs and keep 
you, when you go out, and when you come 
in. This ſhall arm you againſt evil tidings 
and entail a ſeries of favours from him on 
your deſcendants. And the other parts of 
your character and behaviour correſponding, 
with this; you will at laſt appear before the 
bar of the great judge with applauſe, and 
your happineſs will be great in the next 

life. 


* 
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life. te GOD loveth a cheerful giver,” a and 


© will reward him openly (a).!“ 

« May this GOD, who giveth liberally, | 

ee and upbraideth not, make all grace abound 
* towards you, that ye always having all 
* ſufficiency in all things, may abound unto 
every good work | and may he that mini- 
te ſtreth ſeed to the ſower, both miniſter 
te bread for your food, and multiply your 
* ſeed ſown, and increaſe the fruits of your 
e righteouſneſs more and more (. | 
And ye children, who are made to ſhare 
in this benefit of ſage inſtruction, which 
your parents could not obtain for you by 
their own ability :—eſteem it a priviledge to 
be thus reſcued from the extreams of igno- 
rance, debauchery and miſery, into which 
many others, who need this help, are ſeen to 
plunge. But be adviſed to be humble; and 
bend your ear to diſcipline. The ſtubborn 
and the. careleſs, muſt not expect long to 
enjoy an advantage they do not improve, 
Be diligent to anſwer the end of your being 
put under this tuition, Be ſenſible of the 
gratitude you owe to your earthly friends; 
who have had compaſſion on you, and are 
85 = eon 
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concerned to raiſe you to a manly and regu- 
lar method, of providing for your future 
ſubſiſtance; and of being made «© wiſe unto 
cc ſalvation.” Know your duty to your pa- 

rents; and to one another. But above all, 
ce remember now your creator” who has 
thus inclined the rich in this life, to conſult 
' your welfare for both worlds. May your 
flexible minds be ſuſceptible of prudent and 
pious impreſſions !—that you may hereafter 
behave with propriety and credit, may well 
adorn the ſtations in which you may be pla- 
ced :—and be numbered with the children 
« of light and of the day; when the chil- 
dren of ignorance and foul wickedneſs, ſhall 
be overwhelmed in darkneſs, and periſh in 
confuſion ;—the ** GOD who formed them, 
« ſhewing them no favour,” 

Finally, the haſty revolutions of the 
months, and years, of our ſhort life, ſhould 
lead us all, to entertain a ſerious and awaken- 
ing apprehenſion, of the harveſt whi 
to enſue at the end of the world. hen 
they that have © plowed iniquity, an ſown 
"06 vanity,” ſhall meet with an anſwverable 
produce; “ they that have ſown the 
* fleſh, ſhall reap corruption.” But they 
Who have © ſown to the ſpirit, in righteouſ- 
88 | « neſs 
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« neſs and peace, and with a bountiful 
hand; ;—though they © went forth bearing 
e precious ſeed,” ſometimes with tears and 
much affliction, “ ſhall return with joy, 
ce bringing their ſheaves with them,” te reap- 
ce ing life everlaſting; and * ſhining forth 
“ag the ſun, in the kingdom of their Fa- 
cc ther,” May we all act a wiſe and good 
part, in our ſeveral circumſtances and 

ſtations; and then be found of GON 
44 in peace!“ 


THE END, 


